CHAPTER XXIII

THE PUDDLER HAS A VISION

THAT caravan of railroad cars bearing the
happy lodge members to their meeting in the
Rockies, had started a train of thought that
went winding through my mind ever after.
In fancy I saw the envious Bannerman shak-
ing his fist at his thriftier, happier brothers.
Should I denounce the banding together of
men for the promotion of fun and good fel-
lowship? Were these men hastening the
downfall of America as the communist pre-
dicted? Is not good fellowship a necessary
feeling in the hearts of civilized men?

Love of comrades had always been a ruling
passion with me. I joined my union as soon
as I had learned my trade, the Amalgamated
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of
North America. It was a long name, and we
liked every word in it. We felt the glow of
brotherhood, and as I said before, we used to
share our jobs with the brother who was out
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up. I faced him and he said: "Do you want
a job?"

"Yes," I said.

"What at?   Greasing up to-night," he said

Weary and hungry as I was from my hobo-
ing, I went right to work, and all night I, with
a few others, greased the bearings. The next
day he gave me a job as a catcher. A catcher
is one who seizes the rolled plate as it comes
out and throws it back to the roller. It has to
be rolled many times. The boss who gave me
this much-wanted job was Daniel G. Reid,
who afterward became one of the big men in
the tin industry.

After I became Secretary of Labor I was a
dinner guest at the White House. When I
arrived the President said: "Here's an old
friend of yours." To my surprise and keen
pleasure President Harding led forward my
old boss, Daniel G. Reid. There was much
laughing and old-time talk between us. "Do
you recall," said Mr. Reid, "how during the
tin strike of 996, you steered to the lodge room
and unionized men who came to take the
place of the strikers?" Mr. Reid thought this
was a great joke. He had always been favor-
able to ending the strike and signing the men's
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